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(From a portrait by Copley) 
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PETER OLIVER 
Hon. Albert Mason, formerly Chief Justice of the Superior 
Court, wrote: 


‘*Peter Oliver, the last chief justice under the provincial 
government, was a graduate of Harvard in 1730, and, al- 
though he entered no profession, was a man of much culture. 
He had served upon the Court of Common Pleas for Plym- 
outh County eight years prior to his appointment to the 
Superior Court in 1756. For sixteen years he served as 
associate justice of the latter court to the acceptance of 
every one, winning a high reputation for accurate learning, 
fearless independence of action, and uneompromising integ- 
rity. In 1772 he was appointed chief justice, and in little 
more than two years was among the most intensely hated of 
the adherents of the Crown. As conscientious in his political 
errors as any patriot who assisted in burning lis effigy or 
his beautiful home at Middleborough, his fidelity to convie- 
tions cost him temporary obloquy of the gravest character, 
and those who cherished his good name saw the record of 
history made up ignoring his life-long faithful service and 
preserving only that which has been condemned. The record 
which is unjust may last for time, may have no correction 
in earthly annals, but, nevertheless, it ean not abide to in- 
jure. If we had better means of measuring the useful serv- 
ice of William Stoughton, Samuel Sewall, Stephen Sewall, 
Edmund Quiney, Richard Saltonstall, John Cushing, and 
the other judges, it would doubtless give us higher estimates 
of their individual merit, and fuller appreciation of the large 
contribution of the provincial period to the judicial history 
of Massachusetts. ’’ 


As an introduction to the unpublished manuseript of Judge 
Trowbridge relating to Chief Justice Oliver which is to be read at 
this meeting of the association, the following account with extracts 
from Mr. Weston’s paper are here printed with portraits and other 
pictures to add interest to the story. 


EXTRACTS FROM A ‘‘SKETCH’’ oF PETER OLIVER By THOMAS WESTON 
IN THE ‘‘New ENGLAND HIsTorIcCAL AND GENEALOGICAL 
REGISTER’’ FOR JULY AND OcToBER, 1886. 

Chief Justice Oliver’s ancestor, Thomas Oliver, came from 
London in 1632 and settled in Boston. The chief justice, himself, 
(3) 
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was born in Boston on Mareh 17, 1713. In 1744, he purchased 
about 300 acres of land in Middleborough in what had been known 
as the Indian village of Muttock on the Nemasket River and made 
this his permanent home. His purchase included the site of the 
first settlers of the town whose houses were burned in King Philip’s 
War. It bordered upon the oldest burial place of the settlers near 
the spot where the Indian braves for generations had been buried. 
On the summit of the high hill bordering on the river were the 
remains of the wigwam of the old Indian Chieftain from whom the 
place had taken its name. 

On the hill overlooking the river now known as ‘‘Muttock 
Hill’’ he built his house, which was known as ‘‘Oliver Hall’’, on 
the southeasterly side of the road leading from Middleborough to 
Bridgewater. It commanded an extensive view of the adjacent 
country. The view looking north over the river is here reproduced 
as it is practically unchanged since his day, the house above the 
hill toward the right of the picture having been built about 1725. 
The border of the hill in the foreground of the picture, of course, 
in his day was cared for as part of the foreground of the estate, 
which was laid out like an English park ‘‘with broad avenues 
bordered with ornamental trees, shaded walks, flower and fruit 
gardens and a lawn in front of the house overlooking the river.”’ 

Peter Oliver was appointed a justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas for Plymouth County during Governor Shirley’s administra- 
tion in 1747. With him on this court were Isaac Lothrop, Elijah 
Cushing, and Thomas Clapp. On the death of Judge Saltonstall in 
1756, Judge Oliver was appointed his successor on the Superior 
Court of Judicature. 


‘* His salary at this time was but 160 pounds per annum, 
a sum wholly inadequate to meet his personal expenses. 
The Judges of this Court were obliged to maintain the same 
pomp of style and display as the English judges of the period. 
They wore the same style of robes, wigs and swords when on 
the bench, and wherever they were great deference was paid 
tothem. Judge Oliver always made his journey to and from 
Boston with his coach and four, his coat of arms emblazoned 
on the panels of the doors, with attending outriders and pos- 
tillon. Wherever these courts were to be held, the High 
Sheriff of the County, the prominent men of the place and 
the barristers were in the habit of going out to meet them 
as they approached the town, and escorting them with great 
pomp and display to the publie inn where they were to re- 
main during the term of Court. 
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‘‘Tradition has it, that while the English ships were in 
the harbor to take Lord Howe and his troops from Boston, 
in the edge of the evening Judge Oliver was seen coming on 
horseback up the hill upon which stood Oliver Hall in 
Middleborough. He had come in this way from Boston. No 
one would have recognized him as the chief justice. He was 
alone and covered with mud; his face haggard and careworn. 
He did not stop to eat or rest. Hastily entering the doorway 
of the Hall, he went directly to a seeret closet in the great 
parlor where he kept his valuables, unlocked the door, took 
his money and such articles of value as his saddlebags would 
hold, east a long, sad look into his library, hurriedly glaneed 
from room to room in what had been to him so delightful a 
home, hastily bade the housekeeper good-bye, and galloped 
out into the darkness of the night, never more to see the 
place where he had spent so many happy years and enjoyed 
so much with friends and neighbors.* The next morning 
he embarked with Lord Howe, and never after saw the land 
of his birth.** 

‘**Oliver Hall remained for some years after, with most 
of its furniture and adornments. But the populace were 
becoming more and more enraged against the tory traitors 
to their cause. Their fathers, their husbands and sons had 
been at Bunker Hill and never returned; others had come 
back to tell of the hardships and suffering at Long Island 
and Monmouth. The cause of liberty and independence was 
the absorbing theme. The tory was the most hated and 
despised of all men. Every reminder of him was hateful. 
The patriots began to contrast the wealth and sumptuous 
living of the officers of the Crown with their own plain habits 
and customs. Every mark which their tory rulers had left 
seemed to cause fresh smarts to the wounds received at the 
hands of the mother country. No monument of British influ- 
ence remaining was so conspicuous as Oliver Hall. 

‘* About midnight, after some of the soldiers of the town 
had returned from a hard-fought campaign, an unusual 
number of people seemed to be about the village, when sud- 
denly the Hall was discovered to be on fire. No effort was 
made to extinguish it. It was a long time in burning.*** 
The contents were taken out by whoever desired them, and 
to-day many relies of its former splendor may be found in 
the old houses and families of the place. The doors were 
taken off and may now be seen in a house some five miles 
away. The women tore off the paper-hangings, and for 


* Mrs. Mary Norcutt, account of the last time Judge Oliver was in Middle- 


** He, with certain other loyalists was, by act of General Court of Massa- 


chusetts, passed October, 1778, banished from the country. 


*** This is from Mrs. Norcutt’s description of the burning of Oliver Hall. 


The Hall was burned about the year 1780. 








On the back of the original portrait, in the possession of the 
family, reproduced on the opposite page, appears the following: 


THIS SCENERY 
EXHIBITS 

A MONUMENT 

OF 
CONJUGAL GRATITUDE 

SACRED TO 

THE MEMORY 

OF A MOST AMIABLE WOMAN. 


dn i ME FROM A PRINCIPLE OF REVERENCE, 

CONJUGAL AFFECTION & ESTEEM WITH PERSEVERANCE, 
PEATE. FOES onic cccccessscccccsccces WITHOUT EXCESS, 
Cr err creer re reer ere WITHOUT AFFECTATION, 
ELEGANCE OF MANNERS ............cccece. COMMANDING RESPECT, 
NN I GION ness nciccs 00060 cecceue wewsers WITHOUT PRIDE, 
Bweerrnes CF TEMPER ...... 0.6 cccceccees CONCILIATING ESTEEM, 
CS eer rere ree eer WITHOUT VANITY, 
NE his 6056S aed oO VER eS Read eewan sna wadatn WITH SOLIDITY, 
ID ona a8 ob 0.8 wk eva e'wias 60d bibib waned born sina eran RESPECTFUL, 
rere rr AFFABLE AND ENGAGING, 
Co, Serer reer rrr reer ry CONDESCENDING, 
EN icin a cnlns don dasisism se eeaemee aekehamamuaiod UNELATED, 
a re COMPOSED WITH RESIGNATION, 
EN drain nhs es Baksh eases ooh K whine PURE AND UNDEFILED, 
MEE ic eilidns a asawscduwieneabiastin awk ese pawn’ UNCONFINED, 
NE isc SS. rm oie kids 10d eh wiGrsle. eae whale ema min aa 8 bial ea Ree meee UNIFORM. 


EACH AND ALL OF THESE WERE CHARACTERISTICK OF 
MRS. MARY OLIVER 


WHO AFTER A SERIES OF MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS 
QUITTED THIS STAGE OF ACTION, 
AFTER HAVING PERFORMED HER VARIOUS PARTS UPON IT 
WITH APPLAUSE, 
AND RETURNED TO HER NATIVE SKIES 
MARCH 25, 1775 
TO RECEIVE THE PALM OF APPROBATION RESERVED FOR HER 
BY 
THAT BEING 

WHOSE PLAUDIT IS IMPARTIAL. 

HE 
WHO CONSECRATES THIS MONUMENT 
DEPLORES THE LOSS OF A FORTY YEARS 
RECIPROCAL UNION OF LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP 
WITH SO WORTHY AN OBJECT OF ESTEEM,— 
AND LAMENTS THAT HE CANNOT PAY TO HER MEMORY 
A TRIBUTE OF GRATITUDE MORE ADEQUATE TO HER MERIT,— 

BUT 

PLEASED WITH THE FOND HOPE 

THAT THE UNION OF THEIR SOULS WHICH SUBSISTED HERE 
WILL NEVER BE DISSOLVED. 


FEBRUARY, 1781. 











PETER OLIVER 
at the tomb of his wife 


(From a portrait painted in England by 
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years afterwards used the sprigs of gold leaf as ornaments 
for their hair when they were to grace with their presence 
the fashionable parties in that or neighboring towns. 

‘* After the Hall had been burned its grounds were en- 
tirely neglected, and passers-by seemed to take especial de- 
light in destroying what the flames had left belonging to the 
hated tory. Some of the seats in the groves and the summer 
house***** on the banks of the pond remained for a few 
years, but finally rotted away and fell in pieces. The trees, 
many of them of the first growth of the forest, were cut by 
such of the neighbors as wanted wood, and in a few years 
little was left to indicate what Judge Oliver’s residence had 
onee been. The estate was confiscated and afterwards sold 
by the commissioner appointed to sell the property of royal- 
ists.”? (See Acts of Gen. Court of Mass. passed Oct., 1779.) 


While Judge Oliver was not trained for the law, he was a 
thorough student of the history of the colony and province and no 


one knows what historical material may have been lost when his 
library, one of the best in the colonies, was burned. 


rr. W. @. 
‘* Judge Oliver in his diary, under date of June 7, 1776, describing his 
visit to the country seat of Lord Edgcumber, thus alludes to his own grounds in 
Middleborough: 


“This morning visited Lord Edgcomge’s seat. . . We then descended 
the walks around the sea-shore, which were varied with taste, and yet 
seemed formed on the plan of nature, with seats to rest on, and with 
hermitages; promontories on one side, and the sea opening through trees on 
the other, filled the mind with pleasure. But I was in one walk deprived 
of pleasure for a moment, it being so like a serpentine walk of mine on 
the banks of the river Nemasket, which so lately had been wrenched from 
me by the Harpy claws of Rebellion, that I was snatched from where I now 
was to the loss of where I had so late been in the arms of contentment. . .” 

—Hutchinson’s Diary and Letters, Vol. 2, p. 67. 











